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The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  of  Fifty  Years  Ago 


DURING  August,  September,  and  October,  1858,  occurred 
the  historic  debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  both  candidates  for  United 
States  senator  from  Illinois. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  these  epoch-making  debates  is 
being  celebrated  this  year  at  the  places  and  on  the  dates 
where,  fifty  years  ago,  was  fought  the  battle  which 
while  it  made  Douglas  a United  States  senator,  made  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  President  of  the  United  States.  No  other 
political  discussions  in  this 
country  were  ever  so  mo- 
mentous as  these,  or  had 
such  far-reaching  and  his- 
tory-producing outcomes. 

The  Debaters 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  ca- 
reer as  a figure  in  national 
politics  really  began  when 
during  the  summer  of  1858 
he  met  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  joint  debate.  Objection 
was  made  by  some  of  his 
friends  to  the  statement  he 
proposed  to  include  in  his 
speech  accepting  the  nom- 
ination, which  was  as  fol- 
lows : “A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I believe  this  gov- 
ernment can  not  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free.”  When  objec- 
tion was  made  by  his 
friends,  he  replied,  “Gen- 
tlemen, I have  thought 
much  on  this  and  it  must 
remain.  If  it  must  be  that 
I go  down  because  of  this 
speech,  then  let  me  go 
down  linked  to  truth. 

This  nation  cannot  live 
on  injustice — a house  di- 
vided against  itself  can- 
not stand.  I say  it  again 
and  again.”  Such  an  out- 
spoken statement  of  his 
convictions  was  to  make 
him,  although  defeated  by 
Douglas  for  the  Senate,  the 
candidate  of  the  Northwest 
for  the  presidency  in  1860. 

To  Stephen  A.  Douglas  preferment  came  so  often  that  his 
asking  almost  signified  the  granting  by  the  people.  The 
offices  of  attorney-general  of  Illinois,  legislator,  secretary  of 
state,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  given  to  him 
within  the  space  of  eight  years.  Three  times  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  serving  a second 
term  in  the  United  States  Senate  when  his  place  was  con- 
tested by  Mr.  Lincoln,  a situation  which  led  to  the  great 
debate  between  the  two.  His  ambition  prompted  him  to  at- 
tempt to  win  national  regard  by  advocating  the  theory  that 
the  people  of  Kansas  should  be  allowed  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  they  would  come  into  the  Union  a free 
or  slave  state.  Being  short  of  stature  and  yet  of  powerful 


physical  strength,  had  won  for  Douglas  the  nickname  of  the 
“Little  Giant.”  The  debate  was  said  to  be  a contest  be- 
tween “Old  Abe”  and  the  “Little  Giant.” 

The  Origin  and  the  Outcome  of  the  Debates 

When  Lincoln  ended  his  single  term  in  Congress  in 
March,  1849,  he  retired  to  his  law  practice  and  gave  it  more 
exclusive  attention  than  ever  before.  During  the  next  five 
years  he  was  gradually  losing  his  interest  in  politics,  as  he 
himself  tells  us.  The  pass- 
age of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  Act,  in  May,  1854, 
fathered  by  Senator  Doug- 
las, with  its  repeal  of  the 
M i s so  u r i Compromise, 
changed  his  whole  attitude. 
Immediately  he  was 
“aroused,”  as  he  expressed 
it.  His  strong  patriotism 
and  his  high  conception  of 
legal  and  moral  justice  in- 
spired him  with  a new  zeal 
and  he  was  soon  address- 
ing political  gatherings. 

Generally  the  ready  wit 
and  broad  humor  of  the 
speeches  of  former  days 
were  missing.  Instead, 
the  listeners  were  moved 
by  new  earnestness  and 
seriousness  of  argument. 
Passing  by  personal  issues, 
leaving  unmentioned  the 
policies  of  the  day,  Lin- 
coln fixed  his  attention 
upon  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
question ; consequently,  he 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  antagonist  of 
Douglas. 

At  the  state  fair,  with 
its  usual  political  tourna- 
ment, these  leaders  came 
into  conflict.  Douglas 
made  a speech  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fair  to  which 
Lincoln  replied  the  next 
day  and  Douglas  made  re- 
joinder. A few  days  later 
they  met  again  at  Peoria, 
by  arrangement.  And  so 
the  issues  were  joined. 

Two  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  Party  at  Bloomington,  Lincoln  made  an 
impassioned  speech  which  fixed  once  for  all  his  position 
as  popular  leader  of  the  antislavery  sentiment  of  Illinois. 
The  civil  war  in  Kansas  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision  only 
served  to  arouse  Lincoln  to  earnestness  more  intense  than 
ever. 

Iii  June,  1857,  at  Springfield,  Douglas  made  an  elaborate 
speech  on  Kansas  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Two  weeks 
later,  at  the  same  place,  Lincoln  made  a telling  reply. 
Thus  again  the  great  protagonists  joined  issues  as  they  ap- 
proached the  campaign  of  1858,  in  which  a successor  to 
Senator  Douglas  was  to  be  elected. 


The  Boy  Lincoln’s  Unconscious  Preparation  for  the  Great  Debates 


Of  course  Douglas  bad  no  rival  iu  bis  own  party  and.  of 
course,  tbe  Republicans  could  tbluk  of  no  one  else  as  their 
candidate  except  Lincoln,  who,  alone  of  all  of  tbe  wen  of 
tbe  day,  bad  with  any  success  met  Douglas  In  jiollticul  dis- 
cussion. Tbe  endorsement  of  Lincoln  was  made  by  tbe  Repub- 
lican state  convention  Juue  Id,  I808. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  Lincoln  accepted  the  candidacy 
In  a speech  which  was  one  of  tbe  most  carefully  wrought  out 
and  | ter  baps  tbe  most  Important  of  bis  whole  life.  It  sounded 
the  keynote  of  tbe  eutlre  ittutest.  We  quote  tbe  o|>ening 
sentences : 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are 
tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  now,  aud  how  to  do 
it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a policy  was  initiated 
with  the  avowed  object  aud  confident  promise  of  putting  au  end 
to  slavery  agitntion.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that 
agitation  has  not  only  not  censed,  but  has  constantly  augmented. 
In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a crisis  shall  have  been 
reached  aud  passed.  “A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.”  I believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I do  not  expect  the  union  to  be  dis- 
solved; I do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  1 do  expect  it  will 
erase  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  tiling,  or  all  the 
other.  Either  tbe  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  tbe 
belief  that  it  is  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates 
will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
states,  old  as  well  as  new,  north  ns  well  as  south. 

Ills  closing  sentences  ring  out  like  a battle  cry: 

Our  cause  must  be  entrusted  to,  and  conducted  by,  its  own 
undoubted  friends — those  whose  hand?  are  free,  whose  hearts  are 
in  the  work,  who  do  care  for  the  result.  Two  years  ago  the 
Republicans  of  the  nation  mustered  over  thirteen  hundred  thou- 
sand strong.  We  did  this  under  the  siugle  impulse  of  resistance 
to  a common  danger,  with  every  external  circumstance  against 
us.  Of  strange,  discorduut,  and  even  hostile  elements  we  gathered 
from  tbe  four  winds,  nud  formed  and  fought  the  battle  through, 
under  the  constant  hot  fire  of  a di-ciplined,  proud,  and  pampered 
enemy.  Did  we  brave  all  then,  to  falter  now — now,  when  that 
same  enemy  is  wavering,  dissevered  and  belligerent?  The  result 
is  not  doubtful.  We  shall  uot  fail — if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall 
not  fail.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate,  or  mistakes  delay  it ; 
but  sooner  or  later  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. 

Tbe  battle  was  soon  on.  Douglas  assumed  tbe  offensive  and 
Lincoln  dogged  his  every  footstep.  Douglas  made  speeches 
at  Chicago,  Bloomington,  and  Springfield  in  quick  succession. 
Lincoln  followed  him  at  Chicago  and  Springfield  with  addresses 
of  much  force. 

But  It  was  evident  that  Douglas,  with  bis  air  of  superiority, 
bis  elusive  strategy  In  argumentation,  his  sentimental  methods, 
was  bound  to  defeat  any  effort  to  secure  honest  Investigation 
or  Intelligent  discussion  and  so  was  gaining  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. Consequently.  Lincoln  nnd  bis  managers  determined 
to  challenge  Douglas  to  a formal  debate  of  the  questions  at 
Issue.  The  challenge  was  accepted  aud  tbe  terms  easily  agreed 
upon.  Tbe  two  men  were  to  meet  at  one  place  iu  each  of  seven 
congressional  districts;  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Charles- 
ton, Galesburg.  Quincy,  nnd  Alton.  They  had  already  spoken 
in  the  districts  in  which  Chiengo  and  Springfield  were  located. 
Dougins  was  to  speak  oue  hour  at  Ottawa,  Lincoln  to  reply 
for  one  hour  and  a half,  and  Douglas  to  make  a half  hour’s 
rejoinder.  Lincoln  was  to  open  and  close  at  Freeport,  nnd  so 
on  alternately. 

This  gave  Douglas  four  openings  and  closings  and  Lincoln 
only  three ; but  Lincoln  agreed  to  it,  probably  not  altogether 
out  of  good  nature,  for  In  regard  to  a similar  arrangement  on 
an  occasion  several  years  before,  he  said,  “My  consenting  to 
It  was  not  wholly  unselfish,  for  I suspected.  If  It  were  under- 
stnod  that  tbe  judge  was  entirely  done,  you  Democrats  would 
leave  nud  not  bear  me;  but  by  giving  him  tbe  close,  I felt 
confident  you  Would  stay  for  tbe  fun  of  hearing  him  skin  me.” 

Soon  after  tbe  debates  were  begun  it  was  evident  that 
Douglas  was  now  on  the  defensive.  Under  tbe  Impartial  rules 
of  debate  and  confronted  by  audiences  made  up  of  friend  nnd 
foe,  his  nrtfnl  expedients,  his  adroit  evasion,  his  equivocal 
logic  were  no  match  for  the  keen  annlysls,  tbe  unerring  logic, 
tbe  concise  statement,  tbe  profound  earnestness,  and  tbe  fervid 
eloquence  of  bis  opponent. 

And  so  tbe  campaign  was  fought  and  tbe  election  for  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Legislature  was  hold.  Tbe  Republican  ticket 
received  12.r>.-ino  votes,  and  tbe  Douglas  ticket  121.000.  But 
by  virtue  of  an  unfulr  legislative  apportionment,  tbe  Demo- 
crats bad  fifty-four  votes  on  Joint  ballot  In  the  General 
Assembly  nnd  tbe  Republicans  only  forty-six.  So  Dougins 
was  reelected  senator. 

Sneli  were  tbe  Immediate  results  of  tbe  contest.  The  In- 


direct results  were  fur-reach  lug.  In  the  first  place,  Lincoln 
bad  compelled  Dougins  to  declare  that  the  people  of  u territory. 
In  spite  of  tbe  Dred  Scott  decision,  might  contrive  to  keep 
slavery  out  of  tbe  territory.  This  greatly  angered  tbe  South 
and  irrevocably  set  that  section  aguiust  Douglas's  aspirations 
for  tbe  presidency.  As  a result,  tbe  Democratic  Party  was 
irrepurably  rent  In  twain  In  1SUO. 

In  the  second  place,  with  Douglas  of  Illinois  as  tbe  Xorthera 
Democratic  candidate  for  tbe  presidency  In  1800,  tbe  Repub- 
licans were  compelled  to  nominate  an  Illinois  candidate,  if 
they  hoped  to  curry  tbe  state,  aud  of  course  that  state  was 
necessary  to  secure  national  success.  Therefore,  the  logic  of 
tbe  situation  compelled  tbe  nomination  of  Lincoln,  tbe  only 
man  who  bud  ever  met  Douglas  successfully  I11  debate;  tha 
only  man  who  bad  won  more  votes  than  be  In  a popular 
election. 

A Novelist's  Picture  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas 

But  who  Is  this,  erect,  aggressive,  searching  with  a con- 
fident eye  tbe  wilderness  of  upturned  fuces?  A personage, 
truly,  to  be  questioned  timidly,  to  be  approached  advisedly. 
Here  Indeed  was  a lion,  by  the  very  look  of  him,  master  of 
himself  and  of  others.  By  reason  of  its  regularity  aud  mas- 
culine strength,  a handsome  face.  A man  of  the  world  to  tbe 
cut  of  tbe  coat  across  the  broad  shoulders.  Here  was  one  to 
lift  a youngster  Into  the  realm  of  emulation,  like  a character 
In  a play  to  arouse  dreams  of  Washington  aud  Its  senutora 
nnd  great  men.  For  this  was  one  to  be  consulted  by  tbe  great 
alone.  A figure  of  dignity  and  power,  with  magnetism  to 
compel  moods.  Since,  when  be  smiled,  you  warmed  in  spite 
of  yourself,  and  when  he  frowned  tbe  world  looked  grave. 

Tbe  inevitable  comparison  was  come,  nnd  Stephen's  hero 
was  shrunk  once  more.  He  drew  a deep  breath,  searched  for 
tbe  word,  and  gulped.  There  was  but  tbe  one  word.  How 
country  Abraham  Lincoln  looked  beside  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas ! 

There  was  a hush,  and  the  waves  of  that  vast  human  sea 
were  stilled.  A man — lean,  angular,  with  coat  tails  flapping 
— unfolded  like  a grotesque  figure  at  a side-show.  Xo  con- 
fidence was  there.  Stooping  forward,  Abraham  Lincoln  began 
to  speak,  and  Stephen  Brice  buug  bis  bead,  and  shuddered. 
Could  this  shrill  falsetto  be  tbe  same  voice  to  which  he  had 
listened  only  that  morning?  Could  this  awkward,  yellow  man 
with  his  hnnds  behind  his  back  be  be  whom  be  bad  wor- 
shiped?  Ripples  of  derisive  laughter  rose  here  and  there, 
on  tbe  stand  nnd  from  tbe  crowd.  Thrice  distilled  was  tbe 
agony  of  those  moments! 

But  what  was  this  feeling  that  gradually  crept  over  him? 
Surprise?  Cautiously  be  raised  bis  eyes.  The  bauds  were 
coming  round  to  the  front.  Suddeuly  one  of  them  was  thrown 
sharply  back,  with  a determined  gesture,  the  head  was  raised 
— aud — and  his  shame  was  forgotten.  In  its  stead  wonder 
was  come.  But  soon  he  lost  even  that,  for  his  iniud  was  gone 
on  a journey.  And  when  again  he  came  to  himself  nnd  looked 
upon  Abraham  Lincoln,  this  was  a man  transformed.  The 
voice  was  no  longer  shrill.  Nay,  it  was  now  a powerful  Instru- 
ment which  played  strangely  ou  those  who  bean I.  Xow  It  rose, 
and  again  it  fell  into  tones  so  low  as  to  start  a stir  which 
spread  and  spread,  like  a ripple  in  a poud.  until  It  broke  on 
the  very  edge  of  that  vast  audience. — From  Wiimton  Churchill’s 
"The  Crisis,"  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

A Last  Glimpse  of  the  Rivals 

When  the  President-elect,  on  Inauguration  day,  [a  little  more 
than  two  years  after  tbe  debates],  stepped  out  upon  tbe  plat- 
form that  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  eastern  portico 
of  the  Capitol,  he  found  the  senior  senator  from  Illinois  among 
the  distinguished  men  who  sat  awaiting  him.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
ns  if  to  add  to  the  novelty  of  bis  situation,  was  dressed  in 
fine  clothes,  of  which,  for  the  moment,  he  appeared  to  be  all 
too  conscious.  In  one  band  he  held  a new  silk  hat ; In  tha 
other,  a gold-headed  cane.  What  to  do  with  them  |*erplexed 
him.  After  some  hesitation,  be  put  the  cane  Into  a comer; 
but  Jie  could  not  find  a plnce  for  the  hat,  which  be  evidently 
was  unwilling  to  lay  on  the  rough  board  floor.  As  be  stood 
there  In  embnrmssment,  with  tbe  waiting  multitude  looking 
up  curiously  at  him,  his  old  rival  came  to  his  rescue.  Taking 
the  precious  hat  from  Its  owner’s  linnd,  Douglas  held  It,  while 
Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office  and  delivered  his  Inaugural 
address.  Tbe  incident,  simple  in  itself,  forma  a dramatic 
climax  to  tbe  lifelong  competition  between  them.  As  Lincoln 
stands  forth  crowned  with  the  highest  honors  to  which  their 
conflicting  ambitions  had  aspired.  Douglas.  In  the  background, 
humbly  liolds  tbe  victor’s  bat. — From  ** Lincoln , Master  of 
Men"  by  Alonzo  Rothschild : Published  bp  Rouyhton.  Mifflin 
rf  Co. 
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